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Foreword 

The very nature of higher education makes it difficult to 
organize or administer a university. It is fragile — one need 
only recall some of the events of the last five years to see 
how powerless the institution may be in time of danger. At 
the same time it is stubborn, resistant to change, even when 
for its own good. Universities move with the speed of those 
glaciers I once studied and about which I teach. There can be 
little effective administration unless there is good organiza- 
tion. This is because one needs a framework within which to 
operate. Only then does one get an idea of the parts that 
make up the whole and now and then, perhaps, a glimpse of 
how they are related to each other. 

No wonder that introspection is such a popular academic 
pastime. We do self studies, we hire management consulting 
firms, we are subjected to visits (some call them visitations, 
but that has theological connotations) by teams from accredi- 
ting bodies and by legislative representatives. We run our- 
selves through the wringer and through the computer. What 
comes out tells us just too much quantitatively and not 
enough otherwise. In the long run the effectiveness of organi- 
zation is determined not by that carefully drawn chart, but 
by the people whose names are found in the boxes there. 

But as I have noted, we look at ourselves constantly 
because we are uneasy about the changing demands of socie- 
ty, of our faculty and of our students — not to mention all 
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the other segments of the public which have some interest in 
what we do and how we do it. We know that there must be 
better ways to set up the machinery of the educational 
system and to keep it in motion; in the right direction, of 
course, providing we can figure out what direction that is. 

Our concern with our present shortcomings convinces us 
that there is need to discuss now some possibilities for the 
organization of higher education in the future. If v\. do not 
give it our best thoughts we may find ourselves frozen into 
patterns that have evolved out of expediency and which 
could bar the way to true progress. 

The papers published here express the thinking of some 
outstanding scholars as presented in faculty seminars at The 
University of Toledo. They wore stimulating, which was their 
sole purpose. It is hoped that they may prove so to the 
reader. 

I cannot close this short foreword without complimenting 
and thanking Richard R. Perry, Associate Executive Vice 
President for Institutional Research and Administrative Plan- 
ning, for arranging the seminars and bringing the participants 
to The University of Toledo. 

William S. Carlson 
President 
The University of Toledo 
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Preface 

The administration of institutional attempts toward the 
education of youth has long been a controversial issue. Some 
administrators have served many years with profound dedica- 
tion; others have had rocky and short careers. The first 
American administrative head of a “higher education” 
institution was one of the latter. Nathaniel Eaton al the age 
of 27, first principal of Harvard College, was clearly 
unsuccessful. “Of this man,” Josiah Quincy is reported tc 
have remarked, “nothing has been transmitted worthy of 
being repeated.” 1 One of Principal Eaton’s students was even 
more specific when he claimed that Eaton was “ . . . fitter to 
have been an officer in the inquisition, or a master of a house 
of correction, than an instructor of Christian youth.” 2 

Today some administrators may feel akin to their first 
counterpart, but the issues have changed. American institu- 
tions of higher education have swollen to the point where the 
paternal administration of the past is impossible. Whereas 
past administrators could typically look forward to respect 
and dignity from students, faculty, and community, together 
with a long life, today’s university president has an expected 
career of about ten yeais, full of constant pressure and 



1 cf. Richard G. Boone. Education in the United States. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company, 1893, 23. 

2 William Hubbard (Class of 1642). General History of New England 
(1848 ed.), 247. 
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battering from all sides, and the realistic future of retiring 
early with an ulcer. 

Yet institutions and administrators continue to try to serve 
the needs of America’': potentially creative youth, and it 
remains an honor for men and women to be selected by 
society to work with this pool of talent. The q>>estion to be 
asked, however, is how shall our increasingly complex 
institutions be administered and structured so that the 
constantly enduring purpose of higher education — to 
provide education for society’s benefit — can be done 
effectively, creatively, and with the best intent possible? 

The essays that follow are pregnant with options. Not one, 
however, attempts to tell any single institution how it should 
administer itself. Clearly, to do so would be preposterous. In 
the last analysis, administrative organization and procedures 
must continue to be formed from the interrelation of the 
particular goals of the individual institution and its personnel. 

Hopefully, from these essays will come some openness on 
the part of some institutions to reconsider their administra- 
tive operations and to ask the hard questions as to what 
within their operations is valid for today and what merely 
represents a blind obedience to “the way we have always 
done it.” 

As always, many individuals have devoted long hours to 
the production of the manuscript. To mention them all is 
impossible, but clearly the editors would be amiss not to 
gratefully acknowledge the assistance of Mrs. Nancy Grubbs, 
Mrs. Suzette Gebolys and Mrs. Marlene Grubinski for their 
excellent cooperation and skill. 



1 May, 1971 
W. Frank Hull IV 
Richard R. Perry 



The Center for the 
Study of Higher Education 
The University of Toledo 
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The University Administrator: 
From Where Has He Come ? 

W. Frank Hull IV* 

As the decade of the 1970’s begins, university and college 
administrators again find themselves coming under both 
extreme and diverse criticism. To some observers, administra- 
tors appear to be living illustrations of the Parkinson Law 
which posits that the job expands to fill what ever time is 
allotted to it. Often administrators appear to faculty and 
students as lesser bookkeepers with a highly developed knack 
of taking the simplest matter and making it complex, with 
triplicate computerized copies requiring five separate signa- 
tures for approval — all to insure “efficiency.” Other faculty 
and students see them as performing the key “service 
function” of the university that permits faculty to teach and 
carry on professional investigations with minimum concern 
for general or particular detail relating to the total university. 
Townsfolk may view them as weak and unwilling to enforce 
“discipline,” while students and some faculty may feel them 
to be rigid and overly enthralled with their own authoritarian 
procedures. 

Whatever one’s view of the administrator, one thing is 
clear: American higher education has developed a plethora of 

'Assistant Professor of Higher Education, The University of 
Toledo. 
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